

















* HEADLINE NEWS 


WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL 


Base on Madagascar 
Seized by British 


British Commandos last week 
landed on Madagascar, and seized 
the important naval base, Diego- 
Suarez. 

Madagascar is an island off the 
southeast coast of Africa (see map 
below). Its area — 228,500 square 
miles—is greater than that of its 
mother country, France. 

Madagascar is important because 
of its geographical position. The 
United Nations supply line to Egypt, 
to the Middle East and Russia, passes 
through the channel between Mada- 
gascar and the mainland of Africa. 

The United Nations feared that 
the Vichy Government of France, 
headed by Pierre Laval, might allow 
the Japanese or Germans to occupy 
Madagascar. This would have en- 
abled the Axis to cut our supply 
lines. 

But Britain beat the Axis to it. 
Under the protection of British war- 
ships, the Commandos landed and 
fought for Diego-Suarez. Seven thou- 
sand Vichy French troops resisted, 
but were defeated in three days. 

The British Government an- 
nounced that Madagascar would be 
returned to France after the war. 
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Corregidor Captured 
After Heroic Stand 


Corregidor, the island fortress in 
Manila Bay, was captured by the 
Japanese on May 6. The fall of Cor- 
regidor marked the end of the Bat- 
tle of the Philippines — except for 


some guerrilla soldiers who are still 


hiding in the hills and jungles. 


After the Japanese conquest of 
Bataan Peninsula in April, 11,574 
officers, soldiers, nurses, and civilians 
kept up the battle from Corregidor. 
They held out for 36 days, while the 
Japanese pounded the island with 
heavy artillery 13 times a day, and 
raided it 300 times from the air. 

At last the Japanese came in in- 
vasion barges from Bataan to Cor- 
regidor. Our troops were greatly out- 
numbered, and short of ammunition. 
After two days of fighting, they were 
forced to surrender. 

Just before the end came, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt sent a message to 
Lieutenant General Jonathan M. 
Wainwright. The message read: “In 
spite of all your handicaps, lack of 
food and ammunition, you have 
given the world a shining example of 
patriotic bravery and self-sacrifice.” 

The loss of C orrigidor gave Japan 
control of one of the best naval bases 


in the Pacific. 


Junks Become Jeeps 


There are 20,000 automobile grave- 


| yards in the United States. These lots 


full of old autos and parts are familiar 


| sights along our highways. 


Last week the War Production Board 
issued an order to the owners of these 
auto graveyards. W.P.B. ordered that 
the owners must sell the entire contents 
of their yards at least once every 60 
day s—except for parts that can still be 
used on automobiles. 

The “dead” autos will be sold for 
scrap, to be made into guns and tanks. 

Within the next two and a half 
years, 15 million more cars will be 
junked—and they too must quickly be- 
come guns and tanks. 





AND WORLD EVENTS 
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CARTOON OF THE WEEK 








Fitzpatrick in St. Louls Post-Dispatch 


On the Ration Shelf—“Hi, Toots!” 


Sugar Books Issued 
At Nafion’s Schools 


Sugar rationing books—called War 
Ration Book No. 1—were issued last 
week to 132 million American con- 
sumers. 

With this step, sugar took its place 
alongside tires and other goods, in 
the list of articles we must cut down 
on or do without. (See cartoon 
above, and article on page 4.) 

Sugar is scarce because we no 
longer get it from the Philippines; 
because ships that formerly brought 
it from Hawaii are now carrying war 
goods; and because ethyl alcohol, 
made from sugar, is used in the 
manufacture of smokeless powde: 

The sugar rationing books were 
issued at schools. Teachers regis- 
tered the consumers, and gave them 
one book of coupons for each mem- 
ber of the family. 

The first four coupons in the book 
allow you to buy a pound of sugar 
every two weeks for the next two 
months. After that, the amount o! 
sugar for each coupon may b 
changed. 

The Sugar Ration book was Ameri- 
ca’s “best-seller” for the week. 
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Great Battle in Coral Sea 


The greatest naval: battle of the war 
took place in the Coral Sea, off the 
northeast coast of Australia. The battle 
began on May 4. 

Before the battle, the Japanese ships 
gathered at bases in New Britain and 
the Solomon Islands. They prepared 
to sail southward, for these purposes: 

1. To cut the supply line from the 
United States to Australia. 

2. To invade Australia. 

Our scouting Fasten brought word 
of the Japanese fleet to General Doug- 
las MacArthur. He ordered preparations 
to head off the Japanese invasion. 
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When the Japanese ships moved 
south, our warships and planes went 
out to meet them. A U. S. “task force” 
(a small group of ships and planes) 
struck at the oncoming Japanese fleet 
near the Solomon Islands. 

But this was only a preliminary skir- 
mish. Then came the battle between the 
two main fleets. 

Battleships, aircraft carriers, cruisers, 
destroyers, Navy = and Army 
planes took part in the great sea battle. 
Dive bombers and torpedo bombers 
roared through the skies. The battle 
spread over thousands of square miles. 





Map by H. C. Detje. Copyright 1942 by the Newspaper PM 


After five days of fighting, this com- 
muniqué was issued from General Mac- 
Arthur’s headquarters: “The great naval 
and air battle off the northeast coast 
of Australia has temporarily ceased. 
The enemy has been repulsed. Our at- 
tacks will continue.” 

This meant that the battle had re- 
sulted in victory for the United Nations. 
The Japanese invasion was hurled back 
—at least for the time being. 

The U. S. Navy announced that we 
had sunk or damaged at least 21 Japa- 
nese ships, including two aircraft 
carriers, a heavy cruiser, and a light 
cruiser. 

The Navy did not immediately an- 
nounce our losses. That information 
would have been helpful to the enemy. 
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How Restrictions on Civilian Goods Aid War Effort 
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From Bottle Caps fo Tanks 


majority of U. S. factories are 
changing from the manufacture 
of civilian goods to the manufacture 
of war goods. The War Production 
Board, headed by Donald M. Nel- 
son, gives the orders that are bring- 
ing about this change. From time to 
time WPB orders that a certain kind 
of civilian goods may no longer be 
manufactured or WPB orders that 
only a small amount of a certain kind 
_ of goods may be manufactured. 
This means that civilians will have 
to make sacrifices, by doing without 
many comforts and conveniences. 
Sometimes this sacrifice will cause 
real hardship. But in most cases, it 
won't be hard to get along without 
these articles. Many articles aren't 
really very important in our daily life 
— but the materials used in them are 
important in winning the war. 
For example, take bottle caps (at 
upper left of chart above). They are 


l ORDER to win this war, the 
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small things, it is true —but in a 
years time our factories use 110,000 
tons of steel in making bottle caps. 
This is enough steel to build 37 mer- 
chant ships of the “ugly duckling” 
type. And one of Uncle Sam’s great- 
est war needs at this time is MORE 
MERCHANT SHIPS. 

Looking at it another way, this 
110,000 tons of bottle-cap steel is 
enough to build 3,000 medium tanks. 
Which do we need most — bottle 
caps or tanks? The answer is easy. 

And so we expect that in the near 
future, WPB will issue an order cut- 
ting down the amount of steel which 
may be used in bottle caps. 

Now follow the rest of the chart, 
reading from left to right. The silk 
in 1,100 stockings equals the silk in 
one parachute. Result: silk stockings 
are on the way out. 

Enough steel is used in making 
typewriters each year to build 540 
light tanks or 216 medium tanks. Re- 


* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 8 





Chart from St. Louis Post-LDispateh 


sult: typewriters are now rationed, 
and only a few are being manufac- 
tured. 

Enough brass is used in making 
shoe eyelets each year to produce 
one million shell casings for 75-mm. 
field guns. Result: soon there will be 
no more brass eyelets in shoes. 

The cuffs of 21 pairs of trousers 
contain enough cloth to make one 
Army uniform. Result: WBP has or- 
dered that there shall be no more 
cuffs on trousers. 

An average toothpaste tube con- 
tains one-half ounce of tin. This is 
the amount of tin used in making 10 
food containers for soldiers. Result: 
when buying a tube of toothpaste, 
you must turn in an empty tube to 
replace it. 

Three hundred and seventy wash- 
ing machines contain enough alumi- 
num to build a trainer plane. Result: 
the production of washing machines 
was stopped on May 15. 

These are only a few of the arti- 
cles that are now restricted.* Per- 
haps you can name other articles 
that the stores no longer sell. 
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letter from 


LIMA, PERU 


Dean JuMIOR SCHOLASTIC: 


| live in Lima, the capital of Peru, 
avery beautiful city with broad ave- 
gues and boulevards, theaters and mod- 
em buildings, some of them from six 
to ten stories high. 
It has a population 
of half a million. 

Its history is 
very interesting. It 
was founded in 
1535 by Francisco 
Pizarro, the con- 
quistador*® of Peru, 
and remained a 
Spanish _ colonial 
city until 1821, 
when San Martin proclaimed independ- 
ence 





Nelly Rodriguez M. 





Within the country are important 
NE citi s, such as Cuzco, which has been 
called the “archeological* capital of 
oan fa South America” because of the archi- 
tectural monuments it contains. 
ned, The young people of Lima are very 
face fond of sports. Among the girls there 
are many tennis, basketball, swimming, 
king J and riding clubs which often hold in- 
luce teresting contests. 
nm. During our recent Carnival celebra- 
1 be tion, the Reina de Lima (Queen of 
Lima) was chosen from among the 
sers (a most beautiful girls, and the Reina del 
ane Trabayo (Queen of Work) from among 

‘da those who earn their living. Both pre- 

sided at the masked balls, parades of 
aid foats, Carnival masquerades, and the 
Battle of Flowers. 

Outside my hours of study I practice 
singing. I have a voice of sorts, and 
r 10 have taken part in various school en- 
ult: tertainments and radio auditions. I 
ste, should like to study singing seriously, 

to but now I am busy with my studies. I 

particularly want to perfect myself in 
wf English. I am also very fond of painting. 
I like to sew, and have made myself 
some dresses. I love the theater and 
dancing, especially American tap-danc- 
ing, the conga, and swing, which they 
tell me I do very well, perhaps because 
of the enthusiasm I put into it. 

| send a greeting to your readers. 


ml- 





= 








—NELLY Ropricuez M. 


May 18-23, 1942 
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President of Peru 
Visits United States 


The most distinguished Latin 
American visitor in the United States 
last week was President Manuel 
Piado of Peru. 

President Prado came to the U. S. 
at the invitation of President Roose- 
velt. He traveled from Lima to the 
Canal Zone in a plane piloted by 
Lieut. Gen. Frank M. Andrews, com- 
mander of Caribbean defense. 

From Panama he flew to Miami, 
Fla., in Pan American Airways’ 
stratoliner Rainbow. 

A friendly, progressive man, Presi 
dent Prado believes firmly in Pan 
American coope~ation. “My visit of- 
fers me a chance to tell the North 
American people of the solidarity of 
the Peruvian people in defense of 
life, liberty, justice, and culture,’ 
he said. 

On May 8, President Prado visited 
Annapolis, watched a full-dress 
parade of U. S. Midshipmen, and re- 
ceived the 21-gun salute which is 
fired for Presidents. His itinerary* 
included visits to Detroit, Buffalo, 
New York, and Boston, where his 


son is a senior at Harvard Univeristy. 


International 
Peru’s genial President, Manuel 
Prado, photographed on his arrival 
at Miami, Fla., last week. His visit 
showed friendship of Pan-America. 


*% See Vocabulary Drill, P. 8 








Peruvians Descended 
From Incas, Spaniards 


Peruvians of today are descended 
from Indian tribes of the ancient 
Inca empire, and from Spanish con- 
querors. 

The Incas were a civilized race of 
Indians, whose massive stone build- 
ings in Cuzco, their capital, still are 
standing. They were farmers and 
craftsmen, builders of good roads 
and sturdy suspension bridges. They 
worshipped the sun, and decorated 
their temples with gold, because it 
was the color of sunlight. 

In search of the gold of the Incas, 
Francisco Pizarro and a band of 
Spanish adventurers landed in 1531 
on the coast of Peru. Pizarro was 
bold, ambitious, and cruel. He was 
invited to the town-of Cajamarca 
to meet Atahualpa, the Inca ruler. 


SPANIARDS LAID TRAP 


With only 67 horsemen and 110 
foot soldiers, Pizarro went to Caja- 
marca. In a golden litter, Atahualpa 
and his retainers entered the square 
to meet the strangers. But the 
Spaniards had prepared a trap. From 
doorways and rooftops they sprang 
upon the Incas, killing hundreds of 
them, and taking Atahualpa prisoner. 

Atahualpa offered to fill a room 
with gold in order to regain his free- 
dom. At his command, the Incas 
brought 15 million dollars’ worth of 
gold to fill the room. 

Then Pizarro broke his promise. 
Instead of setting Atahualpa free, he 
had him strangled in front of thou- 
sands of people. 

In this way Pizarro conquered the 
Incas. He became governor of Peru, 
and founded the city of Lima. 

For nearly 300 years after Pizarro, 
Peru was the center of the Spanish 
empire in South America. Between 
1821 and 1824, South America’s two 
greatest liberators—José de San 
Martin and Simén Bolivar—drove 
out the Spanish rulers (see Feb. 23 
issue of Good Neighbor News). 
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All photos on these pages by U. S. Army Sicna!l 


Wet work for the Engineers, as construction of a ponton bridge begins! 
Photo shows members of the 20th Engineer Regiment, Fort Benning, Ga., 
building bridge across Chattahoochee. Note completed bridge in background. 


THE ENGINEERS 


HE Corps of Engineers has a 
very important duty in Uncle 
Sam’s Army. This duty is “to 
make the going easy for our 
and difficult for the 
It sounds simple when ex- 
but it includes a 
thousand-and-one jobs, at the front 
and behind the lines, on land, across 
water, and even in the water. To be 
an Engineer, you must have great 
skill, training, and courage. 

Assaulting Fortifications. Let us 
begin with the combat duties of the 
Engineers—their duties at the front. 
First on the list is the destruction or 
capturing of enemy fortifications and 
pillboxes. 

Before the Engineers go into bat- 
artillery 
blast the enemy forts. Sometimes the 


troops, enemy 
troops.” 


pressed in this way, 


tle. our and dive-bombers 
abandon the forts at this 
But if the does not 
retreat, the captured 
Ol destroyed at close quarters. The 


enemy will 
stage enemy 


forts must be 


command is 
the front!” 


given: “Engineers to 


Assault boat crosses river with nine 
infantrymen, two Engineers (wear- 
ing fatigue uniforms). Photo taken 
on Black River at Pine Camp, N. Y. 
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The Engineers gather together as 
close to the enemy lines as possible, 
and wait for the zero hour. As the 
time approaches, our artillery lays 
down a protective barrage Soldiers 
of the Chemical Warfare Service lay 
a smoke screen, to conceal 
operations. 

Zero hour arrives, and the Engi- 
neers start across No Man’s Land. 
in a series of rushes from shellhole 
to shellhole, from tree to tree. As 


our 





* New U.S. Army « 








they near the enemy lines, the Engi- 
neers reach a belt of barbed wire 
and buried mines. This belt may 
have been partially destroyed by 
the bombardment of our plane s and 
guns. But the Engineers are pre. 
pared to clear their own path 
through the belt, if necessary. 

Their most valuable instrument 
for this work is the “Bangalore tor- 
pedo.” It is a tube about 12 feet long 
and three inches in diameter, filled 
with TNT. Or a crude Bangaloe 
torpedo may be manufactured, in a 
pinch, by tying a row of TNT blocks 
toa long board. It is fitted with deto- 
nating*® blocks and a time fuse 

The “torpedo” is pushed through 
the barbed wire, or placed across 
the area where the mines are. When 
it is exploded, it clears a_ path 
through the barbed wire, and causes 
all nearby mines to explode harm. 
lessly. 

The Engineers then continue thir 
forward rush, until they are against 
the walls of the enemy forts. They 
bring into action the special wea- 
pons they have carried with them 
Flame throwers are played against 
the gun openings of the forts; gre- 
nades containing thermite, which 
will melt steel, are thrown; sandbags 
are stuffed into the gun openings; 
and explosives are thrown or placed 
against the weak points of the forts 

If the assault is successful, the de- 
fending crews come out of the forts 
















and our infantry advances to take 
possession. As for the Engineers, 
they may immediately rush forward 
to take another set of fortifications. 

Crossing Rivers. Another combat 
duty is the crossing of rivers “in the 
face of the enemy” (when the 
enemy has fortified the other bank, 
and is waiting for our troops). 

In the days before the crossing, 
careful preparations are made. Engi- 
neer scouting parties, working most- 
ly at night, obtain information as to 
the best place to approach the river. 
Aerial photographs of the river and 
the enemy fortifications are studied. 
Engineers bring up to the front as- 
sault boats, pontons (boatlike struc- 
tures of aluminum, often called pon- 
toons), and other equipment which 


will be needed 
WAIT FOR ZERO HOUR 


In the night before the crossing, 
the Engineers crouch beside their 
boats, close to the bank of the river. 
Alongside them, infantry soldiers are 
waiting. 

The zero hour is usually at dawn, 
or slightly before dawn. The Engi- 
neers and infantrymen slip the as- 
sault boats into the river. These 
boats are made of plywood.* They 
are very light, and easy to maneuver 
in the water. 

In each boat there are two Engi- 
neers and nine infantrymen. The 
Engineers steer the boats out into 
the river, and paddle toward the 
opposite bank. Nearly always, the 
enemy spatters the river with a hail 
of bullets, but the boats must go on, 
speedily and with determination. 

Some of the boats get across, and 
the infantrymen are landed. They 
immediately charge against enemy 
infantry and machine-gun nests. 
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At Engineers Replacement Center, Fort Belvoir, Va., future En- ** 
gineers train to cross barbed-wire entanglement. Note that men .¢ 
are equipped with heavy leather gloves, studded with rivets. 


Me 
es 


The Engineers swing their boats 
around and paddle furiously back to 
the other bank, where more infan- 
trymen are waiting to cross. 


The first stage of the attack ends 
when enough troops have crossed to 
destroy or capture the enemy ma- 
chine guns, and drive the enemy a 
short distance back from the river. 
Our Engineers now construct a ferry, 
in order to bring across tanks, guns, 
and large numbers of troops. 

The ferry is made of assault boats 
and pontons, fastened together to 
form rafts. Power is supplied by out- 
board motors or motorboats; and 
sometimes the ferry is attached by 
a pulley to a cable which is stretched 
across the river. 

A steady stream of vehicles and 
supplies pours across the river on the 
ferry. With this equipment, our 
troops attack the artillery observa- 
tion posts of the enemy. When these 
observation posts have been de- 
stroyed, the enemy can no longer 
direct accurate shellfire at the river. 
Then comes the command to the 
Engineers: “Construct the bridge!” 

The Engineers then build a pon- 
ton bridge (see illustration on this 
page). Or they may construct a foot- 
bridge, which is just strong enough 
to support a column of soldiers. 


Building Barriers. This duty of the 
Engineers is also a combat duty. But 
it is defensive, rather than offensive. 

The most widely used barrier 
against enemy soldiers is the barbed- 
wire entanglement. 

The best barrier against wheeled 
vehicles (jeeps, armored cars, trucks ) 
is the wire roll. This is a spiral about 
four feet in diameter, made of very 
stiff, tough steel wire. It can be col- 


* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 8 


The bridge is constructed and here 
come the jeeps! Photo showing pon- 
ton bridge across Pee Dee River was 
taken during Carolina maneuvers. 


lapsed into a flat circle, which is easy 
to ca 

The wire roll is laid on the ground, 
so as to wind and twist around the 
wheels and steering gear of the vehi- 
cle. This brings the vehicle to a stop 
within a few yards. 

There are five kinds of anti-tank 


barriers: massive concrete blocks set. 


in rows; steel rails sticking up out of 
the earth; steel shapes, such as tetra- 
hedrons,* which are set on the 
ground; deep ditches with steep 
sides; explosive mines buried in the 
earth. 

Duties Behind the Front. Besides 
combat duties, the Engineers have 
many duties behind the front lines. 

They are responsible for providing 
water for all soldiers. When entering 
a new area, they must find water 
sources which will provide at least 
two gallons of water per man per 
day. 

BU'LS MILITARY ROADS 


One of the Engineers’ most impor- 
tant duties is the building of military 
roads. In this work they use bull- 
dozers, dump trucks, road graders, 
carry-alls, and other such items of 
equipment. 

The Engineers are also responsible 
for the building and operation of 
railways. As training for this work, 
the Army operates a “practice rail- 
way near Camp Claiborne in Loui- 
siana. It is a full-scale railway, with 
shops, stations, signal systems, loco- 
motives and cars, and more than 50 
miles of track. 


(Next week: The Army Air Forces.) 
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WHAT DO YOU KNOW? 


Test yourself! These questions are based on Headline News and Theme Article in this issue of 
Junior Scholastic. Perfect Score is 100. How close can you come? Answers appear in Teachers Edition, 


1 ENGINEERS TO THE FRONT 


Check the answer which correctly completes each of 
the — statements. Each right answer counts 5. 
Total, 

The zero hour is the (a) time the Engineers begin 
an attack; (b) time the Engineers go to bed; (c) coldest 
hour of the night when scouting parties are at work; 
(d) time an attack ends. 

2. Pontons are used by Engineers (a) S blow up 
fortifications; (b) to build’ floating bridges; (c) to clear a 
path through barbed wire and land mines; (d) to deco- 
rate their uniforms. 

3. One duty of the Engineers is to provide (a) water; 
(b) food; (c) ammunition; (d) medical treatment. 

4. The wire roll is chiefly used as a barrier against 
(a) wheeled vehicles; (b) tanks; (c) soldiers; (d) as- 
sault boats. 

5. A “Bangalore torpedo” is used (a) 
assault boat; (b) to blow up a heavy bridge; 
clear a path through barbed wire. 


to sink an 
(c) to 


My score 


2. GOOD NEIGHBOR PERU 


Write the correct answer in the blank after each of 
the following questions. Each right answer counts 5. 
Total, 25 

1. Who is President of Peru? : 

2. What was the name of the tribe of Indians who 
ruled Peru at the time of the Spanish conquest? 

3. What is the capital of Peru? 

4. Who was the leader of the Spanish conquest? 





5. With what did Atahualpa fill a room in order to 
regain his freedom? 





My score ——— 


3 GOOD NEIGHBOR CANADA 


Match the phrases in the righthand column with those 


in the lefthand column. Each right counts 5. 
Total, 2 


3. « 


° 
- 


answer 


Loyalists 


a. Dominion for 


Canada. 
Settles boundary disputes 
. Captured Quebec for 
British. 
Americans who went to 
Canada during American 
Revolution. 
. Prime Minister of Canada. 


status 


. —— Confederation Act of 
1867 


3. —— International Joint 
Commission 
. —_ Mackenzie King 
. — General Wolfe 


My score 
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“Aly HEADLINE NEWS 
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Check the right ending to each of the following state- 


ments. Each right answer counts 5. Total, 25. 

1. Diego-Suarez was last week (a) captured by the 
Japanese (b) seized by the British; (c) bombed by 
U. S. planes. 

2. The last U. S. commander on Corregidor was (a) 
Lieut. Gen. Jonathan M. Wainwright; (b) Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur; (c) Lieut. Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell. 

3. War Ration Book No. 1 is for (a) tires; (b) gaso- 
line; (c) sugar. 

4. The Coral Sea is (a) off the northeast coast of 
Australia; (b) off the southwest coast of Australia; (c) 
off the southeast coast of Africa. 

5. WPB ordered owners of auto graveyards to (a) 
sell the entire contents of their yards at least once every 
60 days; (b) repair all their old automobiles for war 
use; (c) refuse to sell automobile parts. 


My score 


My total score 
IMPROVE YOUR VOCABULARY 


detonate (DETT-oh-nate or DEE-toh-nate), page 6, 
third column. To explode, or to cause to explode. De- 
tonating blocks usually contain fulminate of mercury, 
which explodes and in turn sets off the TNT. From 
Latin detonare, meaning “to thunder down.” 

plywood (PLY-wood), page 7, first column. Wooden 
sheets made of thin layers of wood glued together. From 
French plier, meaning “to fold.” 

tetrahedron (tett-ruh-HEE-drun), page 7, third col- 
umn. A solid having four sides, usually shaped like a 
pyramid. From Greek tetraedros, meaning “with four 
sides.” 

archeologist (ahr-kee-OLL-oh-jist) , page 5, first col 
umn. A specialist in archeology, the study of past human 
life and activities as shown by the relics of early peoples 
From Greek archaios, meaning “ancient,” and logos, 
meaning “discourse.” Sometimes spelled archaeologist. 

conquistador (kon-KWIS-tuh-dore), page 5, first 
column. One of the Spanish conquerors of America in 
the 16th Century. 

itinerary (eye-TIN-er-air-y), page 5, second column. 
A route, or plan of travel. From Latin itinerari, meaning 
“to make a journey.” 

debut (day-BYOO or deh-BYOO), 
column. First public appearance. 

restrict (ree-STRICT), page 4, third column. To keep 
within limits. 


page 16, second 
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ENGINEERS ESSENTIAL 
IN WAR AND PEACE 


“Blitzkrieg is endowed of its blitz largely through the 
capabilities of engineers,” Lt. Col. Paul W. Thompson of 
the U. S. Corps of Engineers has said, in his book What the 
Citizen Should Know About the Army Enginéers. 

This rdle of engineers in the attack will appeal to the 
imagination of pupils, as they study this week’s Theme 
Article. 

Another important duty that falls to the engineers is that 
1f demolition—“scorched earth.” Using their most important 
weapon — explosives — the engineers demolish roads, bridges 
and supplies as an army retreats. Our engineers in the Phil- 
ippines demolished everything which might be of use to the 
Japanese. The demolition work of the British Royal En- 
gineers slowed the German advance and allowed the BEF 
to escape from Dunkirk in 1940. The Chinese and the Rus- 
sians have carried out classic examples of demolition, and 
the Dutch followed the scorched earth policy in their retreat 
through the Indies. 

Many construction jobs fall to the engineers. U. S. Army 
Engineers are now building air and naval bases from Alaska 
to the Caribbean, constructing new locks at the Panama 
Canal, and enlarging Army camps to accommodate recruits. 
The Panama Canal itself was the work of U. S. Army En- 
gineers under the command of Gen. G. W. Goethals. 

In times of peace, Army engineers have charge of the 
improvement of rivers and harbors. Harbors and channels 
are dredged and kept open, and flood control systems of 
dams and levees, particularly on the Ohio and Mississippi, 
are built by them. 

In the present war, the most spectacular illustration of the 
assault and capture of fortifications by engineers was the 
Germans’ seizure of the Belgian Fort Eben Emael ia 1940. 
This fort was considered impregnable, but the German 
engineers, or Pioniere, aided by dive bombers, took it over- 
night. Their method was that described in the Theme 
Article. In the same spring offensive, the German engineers 
flung bridges across the Meuse at Sedan in the face of 
French artillery, enabling the German armies to break 
through. 

In a campaign, engineers also lay anti-tank mines, as they 
have done on the Russian and Libyan fronts with devastating 
effect on both sides. 

The emblem of the U. S. Engineers is a castle, drawn in 
simple lines. The engineers’ training school is at Fort Belvoir, 
Virginia. American mechanical ingenuity has helped make 
our engineers efficient. Each Army division has an engineer 
battalion of 634 officers and men attached to it. 


Discussion Questions 

1. How do the engineers “make the going easy for our 
troops, and difficult for the enemy”? 

2. Can you think of any actions in the present war where 
engineers must have played an important part? 

3. What sort of work would you expect to be called upon 
to do if you belonged to the Corps of Engineers? 
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6. What are some duties of the engineers behind the 
front? 

7. What is the zero hour? 

8. What does detonate mean? What is plywood? 


HEADLINE NEWS—Pp. 2, 3 


Discussion Questions 

1. Were the British justified in landing on Madagascar? 
What might have happened if they had not landed there? 

2. Who do you think will control the Philippines two 
years from today? Give reasons for your answer. 

3. What was proved by the battle in the Coral Sea? 


Fact Questions 

. Where is Diego-Suarez? 

What troops captured Diego-Suarez? 

Who was the last U. S. commander on Corregidor? 
Where were the sugar rationing books issued? 

. Name a military use of sugar. 

. Where is the Coral Sea? 

. What happened in the Coral Sea last week? 


WARTIME RESTRICTIONS—P. 4 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why is the WPB restricting production of many 
articles? 

2. What should be our attitude towards these restrictions? 

3. Can you think of additional goods which are no longer 
sold? 

4. Can you think of additional goods which will probably 
be restricted in the future? 

5. Just how simply could you live? Make a list of the abso- 
lute necessities in your everyday life. 


NI GU G2 to 


Fact Questions 

1. What government agency orders changes in production 
of civilian goods? 

2. What are some of the articles which we can and prob- 
ably will sacrifice? 

3. What are some of the war products which will be made 
from these articles? 

4. What must you do in order to buy a tube of toothpaste? 


GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS—P. 5 


Peru is a country with a great future, but that future is 
only beginning to take shape, and is beset with many prob- 
lems. Not least of these is the problem of greater economic 
and political rights for the masses of the people. 

Full-blooded Indians comprise half the population, and 
mestizos, of raixed native and European stock, comprise 
another 25 per cent. In spite of this, Peru is governed by the 
Spanish minority. President Prado was charged with election 
irregularities in 1939, and has been opposed by Aprismo, a 
political party which seeks greater rights for the Indians. 
However, he has promoted industrial and economic devel- 
opment, and in the present war, has taken a definite stand 
in favor of the United Nations. 

The recent agreement signed between Peru and the 
United States provides for the expansion of the wild rub- 
ber industry. In addition, the Export-Import Bank has lent 


A Fact Questions Peru $25 million for the construction of public works and 
P 1. Describe the method which engineers use to capture the development of agriculture, mining, and industry. The 






fortifications. 

2. Describe a method which engineers use to bridge 
streams. 

3. What are assault boats? 

4. What is a ponton bridge? 

5. What is the purpose of barriers, and what are some 
kinds of barriers built by engineers? 


U. S. has granted extensive tariff concessions to Peru. Most 
of our vanadium comes from Peru, and the southern republic 
has great natural wealth in copper, coal, petroleum, gold, 
and silver. 

incidentally, pupils will be interested to know that Peru 
is the original home of the potato. 

We recommend for your classroom library the new book, 
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Tupak of the Incas, by Philip Means (Scribner's, 1942, 
$2.00). The Citadel of a Hundred Stairways by Alida Sims 
Malkus (Winston, 1941, $2.00) is another interesting book 
based on the ancient Inca civilization. It received the Junior 
Scholastic Gold Seal Award and was reviewed in our Feb. 
16th issue. 


Discussion Questions 

1. How is inter-American friendship furthered by Presi- 
dent Prado’s visit to the U. S.? 

2. What do you think are the best ways of promoting 
good will among the American nations? 

3. How do you think Pizarro should have treated the 
Incas in his conquest of Peru? Can you think of other exam- 
ples of the clash between native peoples and foreign explor- 
ers? Where would your sympathies lie? 

4. Describe something of life in Lima today. 


Fact Questions 

1. Who is the President of Peru, and who invited him to 
visit the United States? 

2. Who was Pizarro? Who was Atahualpa? What promise 
did Pizarro break? 

3. What do we know about the Incas? 

4. What is the capital of Peru, and approximately how 
old a city is it? Who founded it? 

5. Where is Cuzco, and what is its historic significance? 


CANADA, OUR ALLY—P.9 


Supplement this week's picture page with additional 
stories from Canada’s past. 

Although Leif Ericsson probably discovered Canada in 
1000 A.D., John Cabot made the first recorded voyage there 
in 1497, in his search for the Northwest Passage to India. It 
was Jacques Cartier who first claimed the land for France 
in 1534. 

The story of New France, with its tales of explorers like 
Champlain and LaSalle, of Jesuits, fur traders, and adminis- 
trators such as Frontenac, will appeal to pupils. If your class 
does not already know the account of the battle for Quebec, 
and the clash on the Plains of Abraham, where both the 
French General Montcalm and the British General Wolfe 
died, elaborate upon the historical panel depicting the 
assault. Perhaps your pupils would like to read Gray’s 
Elegy, and try to decide why Wolfe made his famous remark 
that he would have preferred to write that poem than to 
have captured Quebec. 

The whole story of the fur trade, the rivalry between the 
North-West and Hudson’s Bay Companies, and Alexander 
Mackenzie's fur empire on the Pacific Coast, is rich material 
for classroom adventurers. 

A Short History of Canada by Alfred Leroy Burt, pub- 
lished by the University of Minnesota Press, is an excellent 
new book on our northern neighbor. 


. 


Discussion Questions 
1. Why is Canada an important ally? 
*2. If the U.S. and Canada can live in peace with an unfor- 
tified border, can other nations do the same? 


3. Why do you suppose some Americans went to Canada — 


during our Revolutionary War? Can you explain their point 
of view? 

4. If you were a Canadian, would you wish to remain 
part of the British Empire? 

5. What are some things Canadians and Americans have 
in common? 


Fact Questions , 


1. How long have the U. S. and Canada been at peace? 
2. When did Britain cane Canada, and who led the 
British in the decisive battle: 


= 


3. Who were the Loyalists and where did they settle? 

4. What did the Confederation Act of 1867 do fu 
Canada? 

5. What was the purpose of the Northwest Mounted 
Police? 

6. Who is Prime Minister of Canada? 

7. What are some of Canada’s contributions to the wa: 


JUNIOR JOURNALISTS—P. 14 


Feature stories give ambitious pupils their best oppo: 
tunity to write for the school paper. In every school, ther. 
is a wealth of material for the pupils with a nose for new 
Ask your young journalists to ist on the blackboard ever: 
topic of interest they can think of for a feature story 
unusual hobbies of pupils or teachers; interesting plans f: 
summer vacations; various classroom projects; ic, 
associations; current fads in slang, dress, etc. 

Because of limited space in the Junior Journalists exe: 
cise this week, we omitted a few of the minor details in th: 
story which pupils are asked to write. Perhaps you will want 
to add some additional] facts from the version below, re 
printed from the Christian Science Monitor. 

“Guelph, Ont., April 24 (CP)—Reveille at the Canadian 
active Army basic training center near here sounds now at 
6 a.m. instead of 6:30, and the reason for the change is 
“something new in Army life” for Lieut. M. F. Gladman 
Adjutant. 

“He said that a group of western Canada farmers training 
at the center couldn't stay in bed until 6:30 after years o! 
getting up at 5 a.m. to begin farm work. Each morning sev 
eral of them would be up long before reveille, sitting on the 
edges of their beds, talking and waiting. So the change was 
made. 

“Lieutenant Gladmar. said it was pleasant for instructors 
to have men so willing to train. There was no comment from 
the other soldiers affected by the change.” 

Coming next week! The last issue of Junior Scholastic fo: 
the current school year will contain a Junior Journalists 
Review Quiz. Your pupils will have a chance to prove to 
themselves how ah they know about leads, the ive W’s, 
and other essentials of journalism. 


ANSWERS TO QUIZ, PAGE 8 
ENGINEERS: a, b, a, a, c. 
PERU: Prado, Incas, Lima, Pizarro, gold. 
CANADA: d, a, b, e, ce. 
NEWS: b, a, c, a, a 


Next Week! Junior Scholastic’s Quiz Page will contain a 
semester review test covering maps, news, Theme Articles 





JUNIOR JOURNALISTS, JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
220 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send Junior Journalist card and JSA 
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MAKE YOUR CLASSROOM PART OF 


DEMOCKACY'S 


GREAT WAR EFFORT 


With JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC’S Fall 
Wartime Civic Training Program 


in wartime you need JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC’S complete news 
review and background of today’s fast moving history as 
a vital part of your student's civic training. Now it is more 
important than ever that your students have a clear under- 
standing of news developments as they affect our country 
and the future of our way of life. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC’S Wartime Program Will Include: 


OUR WORLD—Theme Article Series 


Weekly units of theme series will tell the story of a world at war—the story 
of each nation and region—the people—how the war affects them—geog- 
raphy—history & economics. 


THE VICTORY PROGRAM—A Series for CIVICS Classes 


What we are fighting for—the objectives of the United Nations—Tomorrow’s 
hopes; the Peace to come. War on the Home Front—How your pupils can 
help in the war program. 


“AIR CONDITIONING” AMERICAN YOUTH 


A weekly series of articles providing a course in aviation that helps pupils 
do their part in the aviation training program of the Civilian Aeronautics 
Administration. Covers aviation history, its evolution, methods, military & 
social aspects, types of planes, air geography, etc. 


PLUS .. . These Tested Regular Classroom Teaching Aids 


HEADLINE NEWS REVIEW 

BACKGROUND ARTICLES ON NATIONS AT WAR 
LARGE MAPS EVERY WEEK DESIGNED BY EXPERTS 
PAN-AMERICAN PAGE AND LETTERS 

PICTORIAL HISTORY STRIP PAGE 


PLUS . . . These Popular Reading Entertainment Features: 


LETTERS OF A SOLDIER TO A PAL BACK HOME 
PRACTICAL JOURNALISM SERIES 

BIS AND TUCK POPULAR STORIES 

BOOK REPORTS AND SHORT STORIES 
SPORTS—MOVIES—HOBBIES—STAMPS 
PUZZLES—JOKES—JSA CLUB 


DON’T MISS A SINGLE ISSUE IN SEPTEMBER 





USE THIS COUPON TO RESERVE YOUR COPIES NOW 
UNIOR SCHOLASTIC, 430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 


Please send me copies JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC when school opens in 
September of ONE ISSUE ONLY. There is to be no charge—no obligation. 
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'O PLACE A TENTATIVE ORDER for the fall—you have the right to 
hange your order after the first 3 weeks—use the handy order card bound 
» this issue—it doesn’t even require a stamp. JST 5-18 
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TEACHERS EDITION OF JUNIOR SCHO: 


Tupak of the Incas, by Philip Means (Scribne: 
$2.00). The Citadel of a Hundred Stairways by A 
Malkus (Winston, 1941, $2.00) is another interes’ 
based on the ancient Inca civilization. It received t 


Scholastic Gold Seal Award and was reviewed in 
16th issue. 
Discussion Questions 

1. How is inter-American friendship furthered 
dent Prado’s visit to the U. S.? 

2. What do you think are the best ways of 
good will among the American nations? 

3. How do you think Pizarro should have: tr 
Incas in his conquest of Peru? Can you think of ot! 
ples of the clash between native peoples and foreis 
ers? Where would your sympathies lie? 

4. Describe something of life in Lima today. 


Fact Questions 

1. Who is the President of Peru, and who invit« 
visit the United States? 

2. Who was Pizarro? Who was Atahualpa? Wha 
did Pizarro break? 

8. What do we know about the Incas? 

4. What is the capital of Peru, and approxim: 
old a city is it? Who founded it? 

5. Where is Cuzco, and what is its historic sig 


CANADA, OUR ALLY—P. 9 


Supplement this week's picture page with : 
stories from Canada’s past. 

Although Leif Ericsson probably discovered C 
1000 A.D., John Cabot made the first recorded voy 
in 1497, in his search for the Northwest Passage to 
was Jacques Cartier who first claimed the land fx 
in 1534. 

The story of New France, with its tales of expl 
Champlain and LaSalle, of Jesuits, fur traders, and 
trators such as Frontenac, will appeal to pupils. If: 
does not already know the account of the battle for 
and the clash on the Plains of Abraham, where 
French General Montcalm and the British Gene: 
died, elaborate upon the historical panel depi 
assault. Perhaps your pupils would like to rea 
Elegy, and try to decide why Wolfe made his famor 
that he would have preferred to write that poen 
have captured Quebec. 

The whole story of the fur trade, the rivalry bet 
North-West and Hudson’s Bay Companies, and , 
Mackenzie’s fur empire on the Pacific Coast, is ric 
for classroom adventurers. 

A Short History of Canada by Alfred Leroy B 
lished by the University of Minnesota Press, is an 
new book on our northern neighbor. 


‘ 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why is Canada an important ally? 

2. If the U. S. and Canada can live in peace with 
tified border, can other nations do the same? 

3. Why do you suppose some Americans went t 
during our Revolutionary War? Can you explain t 
of view? 

4. If you were a Canadian, would you wish | 
part of the British Empire? 

5. What are some things Canadians and Ameri: 
in common? 


Fact Questions 


1. How long have the U. S. and Canada been 
2. When did Britain conquer Canada, and wh 
British in the decisive battle: 





... You'll Want These Attractive 
+ POSTERS AND MAPS * 
% FOR YOUR CLASSROOM + 


You'll want to dis- 
play this beautiful 
framed pledge to 
our flag these days 
when it becomes 
more important 
than ever to en- 
courage patriotism 
among your stu- 
dents. ‘ 
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Beautiful design as illustrated. Lithographed in 5 colors. Handsome frame 


LARGE SIZE Pledge to the flag, 22” x 28”, . . $1.50 
SMALL SIZE Pledge to the flag, 11” x 14”... 75c 


TWO UNIQHE PICTORIAL MAP$ 


At These Reduced Prices 
LITERARY MAP OF THE UNITED STATES: 


with drawings of literary landmarks, outstanding authors 
and characters in famous American books. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF AMERICAN HISTORY: 


picturing the main events and actors in the drama of 
American History from discovery to now 


Both maps are 33 inches by 22 inches, and are printed in 4 colors. These 
mops are the most complete, authoritative and beautifully executed pictoric! 
maps ever offered to American schools. They are certain to be in wide 
demand for yeors to come as invaluable adjuncts to any English or history 
classroom. 


Each Map was $1.00. Now Reduced to 75c Postpaid 

Set of 2—Were $1.50—Now Reduced to $1.00 for Both 

MAPS ARE MAILED IN STRONG TUBE WITHOUT BEING FOLDED OR CREASED 
THESE MAPS MAKE EXCELLENT PRIZES 


FOR YOUR STUDENTS 


USE THIS HANDY COUPON TO ORDER 
YOUR POSTERS AND MAPS TODAY 








SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 


A Division of SCHOLASTIC PUBLICATIONS 
Printing and Publishing Office, 
430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 


For my check or money order of $ please send me: 


LARGE PLEDGE TO THE FLAG = $1.50 
SMALL PLEDGE TO THE FLAG. 75c 
LITERARY MAP OF U. S. 

HISTORICAL MAP OF JU. S. 

SETS OF BOTH MAPS 
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TODAY'S TRENDS IN THE LICHT OF THE PASTE «’ 


By Philip Dorf, Author of Visualized History Series 


CANADA: NEIGHBOR AND ALLY 


[N the early period of our history, re- 
lations with Canada were far from 
friendly. But since the War of 1812, 
Canada and the U. S. have lived to- 
gether in peace. In spite of occasional 
quarrels over fishing rights, bound- 
aries and trade, each nation has de- 
veloped respect for the other. 
in 1909, the United States and Can- 
ada set up the permanent Interna- 
tional Joint Commission to settle all 
disputes arising between the two na- 
tions. The success of this Commission 
is alesson for the world in how nations 
can learn to live together in peace. 
Canadians and Americans have 
long had many things in common. 
Among these are the same language, 
and a 3,000-mile unfortified border. GREEMENT MAY ALSO 
Now, for the second time in 25 years, THIS 7 IN SPARING wo al 
we are allies in a world war. Cana- > RESU ou dprind PORTS 
dians are prepared for any sacrifice Mg On MAINT . | 
Ai ON 
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THREE YEARS AFTER THE CLOSE OF THE WAR OF I8/2 THE US. 
AND ENGLAND SIGNED THE RUSH-BAGOT AGREEMENT TO 
LIMIT WARSHIPS ON THE GREAT LAKES AND LAKE CHAMPLAIN, 


NADA REMAINED LOYAL TO BRITAIN DURING THE AMERICAN 
NOLUTION, AT THE END OF THAT WAR THOUSANDS OF - 
ERICAN LOYALISTS MOVED FROM THE U.S. AND SETTLED as wet 7g GROUP IS ABOUT READY, 


MAC! THI? gE KEEN LADS ANO Wit 
NOVA SCOTIA AND ONTARIO (UPPER CANADA), EAR THEVA GOOD ACCOUNT OF 
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> OTHER SIDE / 
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LAWLESSNESS IN THE SPARSELY | 0, NT ; 
SETTLED CANADIAN WEST t RIM | | A CANADIAN ARMY IS IN BRITAIN 
WAS STAMPED OUT BY THE | PR MACKE TODAY TO HELP GUARD AGAINST IN- 
NORTHWEST MOUNTED POL VASION. THE DOMINION IS RAISING 
ICE. THIS FAMOUS FORCE 1 ADDITIONAL TROOPS, TRAINING PILOTS 
WAS ORGANIZED IN 1873. : AND BUILDING PLANES, TANKS, SHIPS, 
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NE never steps out of doors 
as without meeting some mem- 
ber of the strangest of the creatures 
on this earth, the grass folk. These 
grass folk are insects. You may have 
been stung or bitten by some of 
them. Perhaps one or two of them 
ate a hole in your winter overcoat. 

Insects may be only a nuisance to 
you. It is hard to believe that they 
were the owners of this planet when 
the world was still covered with the 
primeval slime. Insects will still be 
here when the earth is too old and 
dried-up to manufacture a single tear 
of rain at our passing. 

“But why waste time over bugs?” 
you may ask. “There are so few of 
them compared to larger and more 
interesting animals.” 

Here you are mistaken in more 
ways than one. Above each square 
mile of the earth’s surface there are 
twenty-five million insects. Over 
three million live beneath the soil 
of every single acre of meadow land. 
In some cases, the number of a 
single species is greater than the 
number of stars we see at night. So 
it does not seem necessary to say 
any more about the insect census to 
* show you that they outnumber us 
millions to one. 

The main reason insects do not in- 
terest us is because they are so small. 
If bees were big as airplanes, or ants 
as dogs; or if fleas the size of turkeys 


“Voices From the Grass” is reprinted from 
the book Voices From the Grass, by Julie Clos- 
son Kenly, and is used here by permission of the 
publishers, D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc. 


sell 


Voices From 


Above each square 
mile of the earth's 
surface there are 
twenty-five million in- 
sects. Over three mil- 
lion live beneath the 
soil of every single 
acre of meadow land. 
They outnumber us 
millions to one, and 
were here before us. 


came hopping over our sky-scrapers, 
stories of their lives and battles 
would be part of the news in the 
morning papers. 

Size for size, insects are stronger 
than any other animal. They can ac- 
complish feats of strength and en- 
durance that make our famous ath- 
letes seem like mere paper dolls in 
comparison. An Olympic jumper who 
could clear the top of the Empire 
State Building would be doing only 
what a flea does every day. A ry deed 
can carry a burden eight hundred 
and fifty times as heavy as himself— 
which, for us, would be a load of 
about seventy tons. A strong man 
who ran for ten miles 
piano in his teeth would be ae 
at by an ant if he sat down at the 
end of ten miles to rest. 

Perhaps it is the insect’s stiff, ugly 
mask that repels one. Or the hunger 
that lashes them so savagely that it 
gives them little time except for 
chewing and tearing and sucking. 
The staggering numbers in which 
they breed; or even the hurry in 
which they work to get their jobs 
done before their life-current is shut 
off. Whatever the insect does must 
be done in such a hurry that they 
seem to have no time to relax and 
enjoy themselves. Yet they do share 
at least one pleasure with human 
beings—they keep pets. Moreover, 
these pets are often better cared for 
than the insects’ own young. 


AA NTS are especially addicted to 
pets. An ant hill also has a good 
many boarders and guests, as well as 
pets. These guests are a strange 
assortment of hangers-on: boarders 
who pay for their keep; scavengers 
who take their wages out in work; 
and some who are plain pests and 
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even assassins. All of them share the 
ant-hill for several purposes. Biolo- 
gists claim that such ants and ter- 
mites have domesticated more living 
creatures than has man himself. 


One of the reasons an ant-hill has 
so many boarders besides its rightful 
owners is because it is a safe place, 
protected by ant armies. It is never 
too hot or too cold. Not only is there 
‘pnypee air conditioning, and safety, 

ut its halls are full of bits of edible 
trash for those guests who are not 
— about their diet, as well as 

ursting with treasures of ant eggs 
and cocoons for those who wish to 
live on the fat of the insect land. 

There is a beetle, a small, round 
seedlike creature, red in color, that 
lives in the nest of the black ant. 
Perhaps it is its color that the ants 
admire, a sort of a gay touch in their 
dreary halls. 

This tiny beetle has completely 
won its way into the ants’ hearts— 
if hearts enter into the matter at all. 
The beetle, despite its fat, ungainly 
shape, can rush swiftly enough when 
it wishes to, but when it is hungry, it 
uses altogether different tactics than 
speed. It will stand by the ants’ road- 
ways for hours, motionless, its fore- 
legs held high in the air like a dog 
begging. When one of these begging 
beetles is jostled by a passing ant, it 
waves its legs frantically. The ant 
stops. She knows the signal well. It 
is an SOS for dinner, and it seems 
to be one of the laws in an ant-hil! 
that the hungry shall always be fed. 
So the ant stops and, picking the little 
beetle up in her paws, begins to lick 
its head. It is pleasant to be kissed, 
but this is not what the beetle is 
after. A licking is not all it wants 
So it draws its head back under its 
shelly shoulder, and keeps it there 
until the ant pours a drop of food 
over the beetle’s face. In a jiffy, out 
pops the beetle’s head and, stretch- 
ing its jaws wide, it begins to chew 
the rich brew the ant has given it. 

The ants love and pet these tiny 
beetles, seeming to be fascinated by 
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them. There is another species of 
these beetles, a deep oily red in 
color. They bear on their sides and 
backs tufts of yellow hairs, fringing 
the opening of glands that give off 
fuid. This fluid is as perfumed and 
spicy and flowing down each tuft of 
hair as if it were tipped out of a 
bottle. The ants lick it off and its 
effect on them is like catnip on a cat. 

When these golden-haired beetles 
want food, all they have to do is tap 
the faces of the doting ants. The 
beetles lay their eggs in the ants’ 
nests, where the ants take more care 
of both the beetle eggs and larvae 
than they do of the young ants them- 
selves. They lick and polish the lar- 


! vae with their oily tongues, and take 


them out to walk in the sunshine 
when the weather is good. 

But the beetles’ babies are all 
brats. They, too, tease the ants with 
their feelers to steal the food which 
should belong to the ant larvae them- 
selves. So the ants’ poor babies grow 
thinner and thinner and often die of 
neglect. 


Tuere is still another creature 
that the ants permit to live with 
them. It is a mite, related to the tick. 
Though it is no aristocrat, many 
human beings could learn a lesson 
from the mite in the art of living tact- 
fully in another person’s house. These 
creatures attach themselves to the 
bodies of the ants, but they place 
themselves in such positions as not 
. destroy the ant’s balance. They are 
about the size in proportion to an 
ant that a young kitten would be to 
a man. If they did not have the in- 
stinct to arrange themselves with a 
regard for weights and balances, 
they might easily be an upsetting 
load to the ant carrying them. 

The white ant, or termite, is a 
hame most of you are as familiar 
with as you are with the ant itself. 
Really, termites are not ants at all, 
being more nearly related to the 
cockroaches and earwigs. If the ter- 

te knew anything about the mat- 
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The ant picks the lit- Z 
tle beetle up in her 
paws and begins to 
lick its head. It is 
pleasant to be kissed, 
but the beetle is hun- 
gry. It knows exactly 
what to do to get the 
ant to give some food 
instead of caresses. 
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ter, it would resent being called an 
“ant”, for ants are the termitgs’ re- 
lentless enemies. Ants are especially 
fond of sweet things to eat, and they 
seem to consider the termite sweet. 

There are many kinds of termites, 
but the species we hear about most 
in this country is the least interesting 
of all—unless they decide to eat up 
your house. Termites, belonging to 
Nature’s insect work-gangs, have the 
job of getting rid of the waste vege- 
table matter and the old stumps that 
litter the forest floors. Tear one of 
these stumps open, and you will 
probably find it swarming with small, 
dingy-white creatures, about the size 
of the familiar black ants. But if you 
look at the termite closely, you will 
see that it has no trim waist in the 
middle, as true ants have, and no 
chitin armor to protect its soft flesh. 


WY o0p-LIcE is still a third name 
for these creatures, and it seems to 
suit them better, for they lack the 
business-like hurry of the ant. Ter- 
mites do fifty-million dollars worth 
of damage every year in the United 
States alone. 

Nature uses termites to render 
waste substances back into the soil. 
They would be helpful if they 
would stick to the job of foresters. 
But while rotting wood is the ter- 
mites main fare in their wild state, 
they have developed a taste now 
for beams with which we build 
our houses, the furniture inside them, 
fences, telegraph poles, railroad ties, 
wooden bridges, books, papers, rugs 
and shoes. This is the reason that an 
organized fight has -had to be taken 
up against these small w oodchoppers 
who literally do eat us out of house 
and home. 


The termite has to hide itself from 
the sunlight because it is so thin- 
skinned that light dries it out as if 
it were a drop of water. It reaches 
the wood it lives in by tunneling up 
from the ground. There will never 
be any traces of its work, such as 


sawdust or bored holes. There is 
nothing to give us a hint of disaster 
until a beam gives way and is found 
to be nothing more than a sponge of 
wood. 

Whenever termites have to venture 
out of doors, in their hunt for food, 
they build covered tunnels of pow- 
dered wood or clay, mixed with a 
fluid from their bodies, that hardens 
into a sort of insect cement. Have 
you ever discovered a straggling tube 
of dried mud, about the size of a lead 
pencil, leading over the foundation 
of a house? If you have, you know 
what a termite runway looks like. It 
leads from an underground nest of 
termites, and was built to protect 
their bodies from air and ants. In the 
tropics, such tubes may have no 
foundation to rest on, sticking up 
from the ground like bits of dirty 
macaroni. Or again, it may be possi- 
ble for termites to enter a building 
through cracks in the cement founda- 
tions. 


Despite the harm that North 
American termites can do in their 
quiet way, the damage is nothing 
compared to that done by the ter- 
rible termites of the tropics. Here the 
creatures are as much of a menace 
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_to the householder as the poisonous 


snake or the man-eating tiger. 

Boring from within, the termites 
make their way through walls and 
furniture. A two-inch plank that 
may appear perfectly solid to the 
eye will not—when they have gotten 
through with it-weigh more than 
a sheet of cardboard of the same 
size. Chairs, beds, bureaus, and 
tables may stand apparently sound, 
and yet be varnished ghosts. 

Suppose you were living in a 
termite-infested region of the trop- 
ics and that into your walls had 
come these tiny pests. Suppose they 
had gone to work on your writing 
desk. Possibly you might have been 
writing a letter on this desk before 
you went to bed. On coming down 
next morning, you placed a book 
on the desk and—puffl—up the 
whole thing would go in a cloud of 
brown smoke! Furniture vanishing 
before your very eyes! 

A man has been known to return 
home after only a week's visit and, 
when he unlocked his front door, 
the whole roof of his house crashed 
down on him in a mass of spongy 
ruins. 

In the days of wooden ships, we 
are told, a man-of-war, returning 
from the Philippines to Spain, was 
entirely eaten up by termites as it 
lay at the dock. We do not have to 
go to the tropics for stories of the 
damage these hungry pests can ac- 
complish. In South Carolina, a school 
library was closed for the summer, 
and when it was opened in the fall— 
there wasn’t any. The termites had 
devoured every book. It appears as 
though the termites wanted an edu- 
cation, but what they really wanted 
was the material called cellulose, the 
tissue of plants, like starch, con- 
tained in books. 


ENsECT light still remains a mys- 
tery to science. If this mystery could 
be solved, it would make over the 
lighting industries of the world. This 
is because the light shining at the 
tail of a firefly is practically one 
hundred per cent efficient. It wastes 
no material in burning. The best 
lighting devices man can manufac- 
ture are only thirty per cent efficient, 
for the reason that so much of their 
energy goes off in heat instead of 
light. Nature alone knows the for- 
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mula for this cool fire with which she 
lights fireflies. 

The firefly, or lightning-bug, is a 
beetle. It carries its light on the last 
two rings of the abdomen in broad, 
luminous bands. On the very tip of 
its body are two sma!ler lights—little 
tail lights, as it were. 

Under the microscope, all that can 
be discovered about the firefly’s 
righting organ is that it is composed 
of a layer of fatty substance laced 
through with a great number of air- 
tubes. You know that when oxygen 
in the air combines with carbon, we 
have what is known as burning. It 
may be hot and bright as in the fires 
of stoves; or it may be slow and 
without light like the rusting, or 
oxidizing, of iron. But fast or slow, 
it is only a different degree of the 
same thing—the combination of oxy- 
gen with some other substance. The 
oxygen which the firefly breathes in 
is carried through a network of air 
tubes in its tail. This results in cool 
burning, a fire without heat. 


WHEN a firefly is angry or excited 
and more air than usual is drawn 
into its breathing-tubes, the light 
flashes brightly—just as a flame leaps 
up when it is blown upon. On the 
other hand, if the insects are put into 
a bottle and the supply of oxygen 
lowered, the light dims. The firefly 
himself is able to control his lamp, 
for it can flash oftener than every 
two seconds. In case he is frightened 
and wants to hide, he can cut his 
light off entirely. 

For a long time the animal sub- 
stance burned in these flying lamps 
was not known, but recently it has 
been discovered to be—of all unex- 
pected things!—sugar. 

When bygone poets spoke of the 
fireflies as giving a “sweet light,” 
they were on the right track. The 
color of these lamps may differ in 
different species of the firefly, or even 
in different positions upon its body. 

In South America there is an in- 
sect called a railroad beetle because 
it has green lights strung along jts 
sides and a red light on its tail. 

Our northern fireflies are only 
pale sparks compared to the South 
American fireflies, whose light glows 
steadily instead of in flashes that 
come and go. Girls string them into 
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their hair, fastened by tiny gold 
chains. There they flash like great, 
many-colored diamonds, and are 
much more economical. Imprisoned 
in a bottle, the Cuban fireflies give 
enough light to read by. Once, dur- 
ing the Spanish-American war, Gen- 
eral Gorgas used the illumination 
from such a bottled firefly to carry 
out an operation on a wounded sol- 
dier. But the oddest use of all is one 
that travelers in South America have 
described. When the natives must go 
out on dark roads at night they light 
their steps by tying a firefly to each 
toe. 

There have been several theories 
suggested by science in an effort to 
discover why the firefly carries his 
lamp and what good it is to him. One 
is that the firefly carries its little 
torch to signal for a mate. 

It has even been supposed that 
the fireflies have different sets of sig- 
nals by which they. communicate 
with each other. 

The next time you see a sudden 
sparkle in the trees, you will know 
that it is a firefly serenading its mate 
with a flashlight instead of a ukulele. 


"THE first and most important 
thing for an insect is not to be eaten 
up. Imagine the strain of living in a 
world where a body could not poke 
his head out of doors except at the 
risk of having it nipped off. It is in 
such a dangerous world that the in- 
sects live—never a moment of real 
security. 

Buried in apparent safety under 
the earth, at any instant they may 
hear the scratching claws of skunks, 
bears, and smaller animals ripping 
through their walls. Or it may be the 
raking feet of birds in search of food. 

A great number of insects are pro- 
tected from their enemies by camou- 
flaging them, so that it is difficult— 
sometimes impossible—to see them 
against the leaves, bark or grass. 
Nature has painted them in colors 
that blend with the background in 
which they move. 

Of all insects, perhaps the cater- 
pillars live most dangerously, due to 
the fact that they are slow, fat folk 
who rest all day in exposed situations 
on leaves and twigs. This is why 
among the caterpillars we find many 
wonderful disguises. 
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TOBACCO ROLLER 


HE Englishmen who settled in Vir- 
ginia in the early. 17th Century 
found they could become wealthy by 
raising tobacco Acre upon acre of 
tobacco plants were put under cul- 
tivation in the rich Virgimia soil. 

When the tobacco leaves had been 
cured and put in huge casks, they 
were ready for shipment to Europe. 
The easiest way to get the casks to 
river warehouses was to roll them. 
Sometimes they were rolled by 
servants. Sometimes horses or oxen 
were used to pull the casks. In the 
photograph above, you will notice 
a box in front of the cask. This box 
was used to carry food for the oxen 
and driver. 

You can make a tobacco roller 
trom four tongue depressors, wood 
from an orange crate, the end sec- 
tion of a cheese box. 

The oxen in the picture above 
were carved from soft pine. You can 
saw out oxen for your roller with a 
coping saw, or if you are handy with 
a knife, you could carve some like 
those in the photograph. 

C. J. MAGINLEY 





if you want complete directions and diagrams, 
write Junior Scholastic, 220 East 42nd St., New 
York, N. Y., sending 5c in coin or stamps to cover 
postage and printing cost. 


wm To JSA Contributors ms, 


HERE will be no more JSA 

work published until next Sep- 
tember. The Editor wishes to thank 
all pupils who sent in contributions 
= to the JSA Club. Because of limited 
? space, we could publish only the 
: very best in Junior Scholastic. 
: If you have something to submit 
= to JSA, do not hold it until next 
= September. Send it in now to: JSA 
= Club, Junior Scholastic, 220 E. 
= 42nd St., New York, N. Y. If your 
: work is accepted, you will receive 
: your JSA button promptly. 
: Be sure to have your teacher sign 
: her name. This is to testify that, to 
: the best of her knowle dye, the work 
= is original. 
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HE'S ANOTHER WHEATIES 


CHAMPION / MEL OTT, 33, 
STARTS HIS 17T# YEAR WITH THE 


NEW YORK GIANTS As NEWLY 
APPOINTED MANAGER OF THE TEAM / 


PITCHERS/ MEL HAS SWATTED 
415 HOME RUNS IN HIS BIG LEAGUE 
CAREER, EXACTED 1,335 BASES ON 
BALLS, ALMOST NEVER HITS INTO 
A DOUBLE PLAY. 


2 LUCKY HIT/ meL WoN 


A FREE CASE OF WHEATIES 


HOME RUN IN 1935. NOW HE EATS 
‘EM REGULARLY, RATES WHEATIES 


*TOPS” FOR FLAVOR. TRY 


“BREAKFAST OF CHAMPIONS! “ 


Here’s your new favorite! The 
training breakfast Mel Ott and 
hundreds of other athletes swear 
by. A glass of fruit juice, plenty of 
milk or cream — and Wheaties, 
“Breakfast of Champions!” 

You'll enjoy the nut-sweet, 
toasted flavor of these crunchy 
Wheaties flakes. Try ’em and see! 
Wheaties are so downright, extra- 
special good you'll want more and 
more. 

And think how swell it is to get 
ALL of whole wheat’s well known 
important nourishment. “Go” 





_ « 

WONDER BOY oF THE LEAGUE / 
MEL JOINED THE GIANTS AS 
A YOUNGSTER OF 16, WORKED 
HIS WAY TO THE TOP, AND 
NOW THE FORMER ROOKIE 
ui ~RUNS THE SHOW! 







































ON A 


MEL'S 


nourishment of a kind that helps 
athletes get a champion start ev- 
ery morning. No wonder Wheaties 
are famous on training tables from 
coast to coast! 

Why don’t you train the Wheat- 
ies way? Make your everyday 
breakfast a “Breakfast of Cham- 
pions.’’ Get some Wheaties right 
away. They’re made by General 
Mills. 

Special offer! Get handsome me- 
chanical pencil, shaped like big 
league baseball bat — streamline 
curved to fit your fingers. Yours 
for only 10c and one Wheaties box 
top, while supplies last. Send now 
to Wheaties, Dept. 2200, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Offer good only until 
August 1, 1942. 


‘Breakfast of 
Champions’ 


WITH. MILK AND FRUIT 


“Wheaties” and “Breakfast of Champions’ are registered trade 
marks of General Mills, Inc. 
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FEATURE STORIES 


Feature stories emphasize the 
“human interest” in the news. A news 
story informs. The chief purpose of a 
feature story is to entertain readers. 

A feature story should be timely. It 
may tell the human side of some big 
news event—for example, the story of a 
dog stowaway on a troop transport to 
Australia. Or it may describe an inter- 
esting person or place. 

Writers of feature stories usually 
write informally, using contractions, 
slang, and conversation. They seldom 
begin with the 5 W’s of a straight news 
lead.- Instead, they often save the 
climax for a later paragraph. 

Here is a feature story from the New 
York World-Telegram which reports an 
amusing sidelight on the war. It is 
based on government statistics. The 
writer’s humor and method of handling 
the story are what make it interesting: 


Hens Boost Output 


In Victory Sitdown 
By the United Press 

WASHINGTON, May 1.—They are 
just a bunch of hens—the whole 354,- 
061,000 of ’em—but they are in there, 
the Department of Agriculture says, 
pitching for victory. And there’s not a 
squawk in the lot of them. 

First given the goal of surpassing 
their 1941 egg output by 13 per cent, 
they've already laid 16 per cent more 
the first quarter of 1942 than they did 
in that time in 1941. 

Kept happy, experts said, a hen will 
lay an egg a day. 


YOUR ASSIGNMENT 


Now write a feature story based upon 
the facts listed below: 

There is a Canadian Army training 
center near Guelph, Ontario. 

Lieut. M. F. Gladman, Adjutant, 
says the camp now sounds reveille at 6 
a.m. instead of 6:30, as formerly. 

The reason is that there are many 
western Canadian farmers in camp. 

Before joining the Army, the farmers 
got up at 5 in the morning to do farm 
chores. 

When they first reached camp, they 
woke up early, and got up before the 
bugler blew reveille. They sat on their 


beds and talked. 
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CONGRATULATIONS! 


Congratulations to the many 
es who sent in first- 
rate editorials. We reprint below 
what we believe to be the outstand- 
ing editorial from the many excel- 
lent ones submitted: 


Let’s All Do Our Part 
By Lucy Karowski 
McCaskill School, Superior, Wis. 

Soldiers, sailors, boys in the 
Marines, to name a few branches 
of our country’s services, are in the 
thick of the fighting in this war. 
Junior or senior high school stu- 
dents might think they are far re- 
moved from the front lines. They 
might think they are not needed 
and cannot help in defense. This 
is far from the truth, however. 
Every man on the front requires 20 
men at the rear. The reserves in 
training behind these men are 
youths of America. 

Every hour of preparation now 
is preparation of the youth of 
America for America. Yes, we arc 
the first line of reserves, standing 
behind those who use guns. Full 
cooperation with our community 
and our teachers and our homes in 
all fine efforts yields the most in 
sound preparation. 

Girls, knit sweaters for service 
men, collect tinfoil, save paper. 
Boys, also collect tinfoil, save every- 
thing in every way posvible. Live 
responsibly and in a clean way! 
Work responsibly and consider- 
ately! Plan responsibly and in a 
fine, sportsmanlike manner. That's 
how you and I and everyone can 
help win this war. 


GOOD WORK! 


We particularly commend edi- 
torials by the following writers: 

Barbara Budd, Lykens ( Pa.) H. S.; 
Rosalie Firester, Mark Twain Jr. H. S., 
Brooklyn N. Y.; Martha Jean Bailie, 
Harmony School, Mingo Junction, O.; 
Dorothy Millhizer and David Wilcox, 
West View (Pa.) H. S.; Maxine Goss, 
Minden (La.) School; Eileen Parker, 
Round Butte School, Ronan, Mont.; 
Virginia Rudeseal, R. L. Osborne 
School, Marietta, Ga.; Betty Wads- 
worth, Prospect Jr. H. S., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Jim Cook, Roosevelt School, River 
Forest, Ill.; Melba Jean Pierce, West- 
ern Jr. H. S., Louisville, Ky.; Bob 
Bynum, Graves (Ga.) H. S.; Bett 
Slater, Berkeley School, Bloomfield, 
N. J.; Douglas Bell, Beverley Manor 
School, Staunton, Va.; Ruth Verhagen, 
School No. 12, Paterson, N. J.; 
Wheeler Johnson, Hawthorne School, 
Helena, Mont.; and Lois Sears, Cleve- 
land (Mo.) School. 


RECEIVED 


DEAR Junior ScHovasTIc: 


said that the Island of Luzon is the 
largest in the Philippines. But in ou 
seventh grade history it says the island 
of Mindanao is the largest. Could you 
inform me which is correct? 


In a January issue, Junior Scholastic - 


According to the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, Luzon has an area of 40,814 square 
miles, while Minandao has only 36.906 
square miles.—Editor. E 


‘Grandpa’ and referred to him as 
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John Heron, 
Cowiche, Wash, 
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Dear Junior SCHOLASTIC: 5 Te 


On page 8 of the Feb. 16-21 issue 
of Junior Scholastic, there is a “Meet 
General Washington” quiz. The ques- 
tion is asked: “Who ad 





dressed him as 











‘Farmer Washington’ when speaking to is L 
others?” 19. A 
The answer on page 15 is that it was Hil. 
his step-daughter Eleanor Parke Custis, #j”- ! 
I find that his step-daughter was Nellie %. 1 
Custis. 5. 
Frances June Craig 4 
Grade 7, Delphi Public School 41.” 
Delphi, Ind. 0. } 
“Nellie” is a nickname for “Eleanor.” %. 
—Editor . | 
Dear JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC: 87. 
In the March 9-14 issue of Junior . 
Scholastic, you state that an enemy Jy 
submarine fired 15 shells onto our Hi 
coast. But our newspapers on the coast 
said that 25 shells were fired. 
Frank Caliri Jr. 
Grade 6, Artesia Elem. Sch. 2. 
Artesia, Calif. : 
Persons who witnessed the shelling dif- 5, 
fered in their reports of the number of 6. 
shells. When Uncle Sam has defeated the 7, 
Japanese, perhaps we shall ask the sub- 8 
marine gunner.—Editor. 10 
Dear JuNiOn SCHOLASTIC: - 
We do not wish to criticize Junior 4 
Scholastic, but would like to inform you - 
that in the March 16-21 issue there x 
were a few errors in spelling—namely 0] 
Soerabaya, Bandoeng, and Batan. You 9¢ 
had them spelled Surabaya, Bandung, y} 
and Bataan. 2 
David Altwegg and Terry Morris — : 
7th Grade 5 
Warsaw, N.Y. 3 
These are words of the native languag: 8 
When changed into Dutch or English, the) g 
are spelled phonetically (according to the é 
sound). Some writers spell them one way, 4 
some another. Either way is correct. ‘ 


—Editor. 
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|, Armored war vehicle. 

5. To help. 

9, Becomes deeper. 

12. To noone. 

)$. Famous Kentucky horse race. 

14. Male cat. 

l5. Round, edible seed in a pod. 

I". To grab. 

18. Third tone of musical scale. 

19. Adverb meaning thus. 

]. Preposition meaning near. 

2. Father. 

8. Third person sing., present tense of be. 
%. Opposite of yes. 

M1. Upper layer of grassland. 

%. Large container for liquids. 

il. To pilot a plane alone. 

#2. Mineral salt that halts flow of blood. 
$$. Past tense of have. 

%. Pronoun of second person. 

%. Small flap or piece of cloth. 

87. Round flat cap of soft material. 

9. Nickname for Edward. 

4). Woman’s umbrella used as a sunshade. 
42. A joke. 

43. Japanese city recently bombed. 


Advertisement. 
Nickname for Edward. 
Sharp or cutting. 
One out of many. 
Abbreviation for island. 
. Hair puffed over forehead (pl.). 
Charmed or fascinated. 
lo ask from God in worship. 
Flowing back of tide. 
First tone in musical scale. 
Species of Asiatic palm. 
Adverb meaning to the same extent. 
Possessive case of I. 
20. Preposition showing position. 
21. Verb meaning to exist. 
22. Game played on horseback. 
24. Cold vegetables served with a dressing. 
26. Preposition showing possession. 
27. Oriental sauce made ene soy-beans. 
29. Open container for bathing. 
80. Ancient castle of Irish kings. 
33. Objective case of she. 
34. Piece of furniture used for writing. 
87. To hang loosely, or bulge. 
38. Adverb meaning also. 
40. Abbreviation for Pennsylvania. 
41. Abbreviation, pound (Solution next issue) 
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Joke of the Week 





Bright spot in the humor line this 
week was contributed by Jewel Evans, 
Jefferson Jr. H.S., Owensboro, Ky. 

He: “How did you ever learn to walk 
a tight rope? Don’t tell me you just 
picked it up by yourself.” 

She: “Oh, no. It has to be taut.” 


Sound Reason 


Joe: “We've got 88 keys in our house, 
and not one of them fits a door.” 

Bud: “Why don’t you throw them all 
out.” 

Joe: “If we did, we wouldn't be able 
to play the piano.” 


Warren Black, Jr. H.S., Patoka, IIL 


Some Yolk! 


Housewife (on telephone): “What 
are some of your specials today?” 

Grocer: “Tomatoes, spinach, egg- 
plant—” 

Housewife: “Fine. Send me about a 
dozen of your eggplarits. I’ve decided 


to raise my own eggs.” 
Twila Jacobs, Jr. H.8., Utica, Kans. 


Handout 


Guest: “Why do you call this hotel 
The Palms? | haven't seen a palm since 
I've been here.” 

Manager: “The waiters will display 
them, sir, at the end of your visit.” 


Solution to May 11th Puzzle 

ACROSS: 1-Alaska; 7-second; 8-pie; 9-hem; 
ll-grub; 14-do; 15-alto; 18-Salamaua; 19-Alas; 
20-to; 21-lead; 22-see; 25-Aha!; 27-Nippon; 
29-united. 

DOWN: I-asp; 2-leis; 3-ace; 4-so; 5-knee; 
6-A.D.; 9-homo; 10-maul; 11-Goa; 12-U.5.A.; 
13-bass; 14-date; 16-Lae; 17-odd; 23-Erin; 24-shoe; 
25-apt; 26-and; 27-Nu; 28-P.l. 





Darned Clever 

Visiting Diplomat: “America, she is 
a so wonderful country. Most wonderful 
of all> I think, is how the filling station 
people know just where to set up a 
pump and get gasoline!” 


Storage Space 
“They tell me your brother has a 
skeleton in his closet.” 
“I wouldn’t know about that — but 
judging from the way he eats, he has 
a closet in his skeleton.” 
















University of 


ALTFORNIA 


Summer Sessions June 29—August 7 


Enroll in a University of California Summer 
Session. Exceptionally wide choice of courses, 
with distinguished visiting professors supple- 
menting large resident staff. x Opportunity for 
excursions to such famous attractions as Yo- 
semite, redwoods, old Missions, beaches, Holly- 
wood. % Write for Announcement of Courses: 
Dean of the Summer Session, University of 
California, Berkeley ; or Dean of the Summer 
Session, University of California at Los An- 
geles, 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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WORLD'S SMALLEST AIR MAIL - 
DIAMOND AND TRIANGLE STAMPS 


LARGEST mAP 










to study your 
stamps with. Free 
Stamp Magazine, 
together with a large packet of 
stamps from scarce countries. A 
real bargain, only 5e with ap- 
provals. Capital Stamp Com- 
pany, Dept. 7, Little Rock, Ark. 


FREE CATALOG oy 





and chubs. Attractive prices. Finest quality, 
gold plated, silver, etc. Over 300 desgns. 
Write Dept P , METAL ARTS CO. tee. Bechester. H. ¥. 











JOE 
DIMAGGIO 
N.Y Yankees 

Voted the A.L.'s 
Most Valuable 
Player in 194! 











goods dealer has them. 


direct to Department S-32 


hod] 





PLAY BALL! — KEEP FIT! 


Ask your dealer for your FREE copy of the 
‘Famous Slugger Year Book ; 
has your copy for you, or send 5c in stamps 


A strong healthy nation demands strong healthy men and boys—so take 
enough time out for healthy relaxation and rest from your work to keep 
physically fit. There is no substitute for Baseball, the great All-American 
game. Remember, too, it pays to play with the best—so when you buy 
your baseball bat make sure it has the signature of your favorite baseball 
player and the Famous Slugger trademark on the barrel end. Your sporting 


for 1942." He 


CDULOVILLE SLUGGER BATS 
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Tell Stories 


BEHIND THE HEADLINES 











1. COAL MINERS are pictured on Rus- 
sian 10-kopeck stamp. The Donets Basin 
area, around Kharkov, is the principal 
coal-mining region. German invaders over- 
ran the Donets Basin last summer, but the 
Russians recaptured much of the area. 


2. BLAST FURNACE is pictured on 15- 
kopeck stamp. The Russians moved at least 
one steel mill far to the east, out of the 
Germans’ reach. Many mills were destroyed 
in “scorched earth” policy, but some fell 
into Germans’ hands. 


3. FARM WORKERS in the Ukraine, 
Russia’s breadbasket, use modern harvest- 
ing machines. Most of Ukraine is now un- 
der German control. Russians have vowed 
to drive the Germans out of the Ukraine 
in 1942, Note power wires in background. 
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BATBOY TO GUARDSMAN 


By R. M. Dobie 


(Reprinted by courtesy of the 
New York Times) 


IM SULLIVAN, good-luck 

/ batboy of the New York 

Yankees, is wearing a new 
kind of uniform this spring. He’s 
in the Coast Guard learning that 
for the time being National De- 
fense is more important than the 
National Pastime. And he is going 
about his new job with the same 
spirit that led the Yanks last year 
to vote him a $1,500 share of their 
World Series money. 

But Tim is Irish, and only 23, 
and spring to him still means, at 
least in memory, the feel of a big 
league bat, the smell of hot dust 
and hot dogs, and the rough and 
ready companionship of the world’s 
greatest baseball players. On any 
evening now, when a group of 
Coast Guardsmen has assembled 
for a bull session, Tim holds forth 
on baseball. 

“Who looks good this year?” 
someone asks. And Tim allows that 
from where he sits it’s the St. Louis 
Cardinals to nose out the Dodgers 
in another nip-and-tuck finish in 
the National League. And in the 
American? That’s a foolish question, 
Tim says. The Yanks will win again. 


TIM’S FIRST DAY 


The Coast Guard is made up of 
fans from everywhere and Tim’s 
predictions lead to arguments. But 
when a sailor asks how it feels to 
rub elbows with Joe DiMaggio or 
Lefty Gomez or Lou Gehrig, Tim 
holds his audience in the palm of 
his hand. According to Tim, it feels 
oo you get used to it. The 
rst few days are the hardest. For 
instance, that opening game with 
Boston back in 1936, when Tim 
made his debut*® with the Yankees. 

“Boston was first up and I was 
so busy watching the game I for- 
got all about tending the bats,” 
Tim says. “When the first half of 
the inning was over and Lou 
Gehrig left first and walked 
straight to the plate to open up 
for the Yanks, I wasn’t there to 
hand him his bats. 

“Lou began yelling for some 
service and the Yanks in the dug- 
out took up the chorus. I was sure 


every fan in the ball park was sav- 
ing what a dumb batboy the Yanks 
had this year. I finally got Lou his 
bats and put the rest of them in 
order—although on that particular 
afternoon they didn’t do the Yanks 
much good. In spite of Lefty Go- 
mez’s pitching, the Yanks lost.” 

Tim felt this was a poor begin- 
ning for a batboy. After the game 
he walked among the players with 
his head down and a han in his 
throat until he felt a heavy hand 
on his shoulder. Tim looked up and 
saw the tired but smiling face of 
Lefty Gomez. 

“Don’t worry about today,” the 
pitcher said. “We'll get ‘em next 
time.” 

As every fan knows, that is just 
what they did, going on to win the 
pennant and the World’s Series 
that year, and every year since, ex- 
cept for 1940. 


FRIENDLY YANKS 


Almost every Yankee on the 
team, and even the oft-abused um- 
pires, helped make those years 
even better than Tim dreamed they 
could be. Joe DiMaggio, Charley 
Keller, Bill Dickey, Frank Crosetti, 
Joe Gordon and all the others were 
and still are intimate friends. Tim, 
as he puts it, got used to “giving 
them all five fingers” as they trotted 
across the plate after slapping out 
home runs. 

During practice in his first sum- 
mer as batboy, Tim was on second 
relaying throws from the outfielders 
to Coach Earl Combs behind third 
base. Tim had his back to the plate 
and didn’t see DiMaggio who, tak- 
ing his turn at batting practice, put 
everything he had into a fast one. 
The ball took off like a bullet, 
cracked Tim squarely in the back, 
and sent him sprawling. Tim knows 
what he’s talking about when he 
says DiMaggio is the hardest hitter 
in baseball. 


Patrick Joseph O'Doherty, Jr., 
the Yankees’ present batboy, lives 
in the Bronx, New York City. He 
attended Public School 65 and 
Clark Junior High School, before 
enrolling at Stuyvesant High. 

During the World Series last 
fall Pat sat on the bench, learning 
his new trade from Tim. 
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* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 8 
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